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very student of history is aware that traditions die 
hard; and even a limited acquaintance with human 
nature reveals the fact that there are few people who 
care to have their cherished views disturbed. Prin- 
ciples, politics, and ideas have very much of an 
hereditary tinge about them; and they are coloured 
and developed more or less by the environment of 
carly years. The independent thinker or the pains- 
aking seeker after truth is a comparatively vara avis: 
many would prefer to be gulled rather than be dis. 
turbed by suspicions of chicanery, and the majority of 
people in this “best of all possible worlds” are pre- 
pared to play “follow my leader” to the first inan 
wlio takes the trouble to captivate them, rather than 
carefully think out a subject for themselves. When, 
therefore, the ‘man in the street’ js told, as a serious 
biographical fact, that Edward Jenner was “a great 
thinker” and “a great student,” is informed of “hjs 
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patience, his caution, lis modesty,” and is told that 
the quarto in which he dressed up the folk-lore of his 
neighbourhood in a scientific garb, and which he 
succeeded in palming off upon the profession and the 
public as “the result of years of patient and anxious 
scientific investigation,’ was ‘a masterpiece of 
medical pincer oul a i can wonder that the trustful 
individual falls down and worships at the shrine of 
the glittermg image which Nebuchadnezzar the king 
has set up? 


Now and then we find a Daniel looking askance at 
the popular decree, and breathing his scorn against 
thefaith and the prejudice of idolatrous priests and 
their curious rite; but such men receive as a rule the 
lions’ den or the fiery furnace as a reward for their 
temerity, and the world waits on in patience until the 
empty boasts of the necromancers and soothsayers 
have come to nought and truth casts the image from 
its throne. It was Tyee “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness’ when Dr. Charles Creighton, the foremost 
epidemiologist of our time, wrote ‘of Edward Jenner 
that he was “ vain, petulant, craity and greedy, and 
had more of erandiloquence and bounce than solid 
attainment,’ and yet everv word in that indictment 
was true. 


“It may be,” he remarks in his classical work on 
the ‘Natural History of Cow-pox and Vaccino- 
Syphilis,’ “ that our standard is higher now, but | 
am bound to say that when | did come to study 
thoroughly Jenner’s three essavs on cow-pox in- 
oculation, 1 seemed to find myself dealing with 
reasonings which were anything but masterly, and 
with a writer who was never precise when he could 
be vague, and was never straightforward when he 
could be secretive. 


Sir John Simon has told us, m glowing language, 
that for thirty years from the period of commencing 
lis apprenticeship, this boastful country apothecary 
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“tucessantly thought and watched and experimented 
on the subject” of vaccination. But alas! for the 
enconium: there is not a shred of evidence in 
existence to prove that Ite had ever thought anything 
about it until a short wliule previous to flashing his 
crude superstition before the astonished gaze of the 
Royal Society, whose referees promptly refused to lave 
anything to do with it. And as for experiments—we 
shall see. 


JENNER S CREDENTIALS. 


’dward Jenner was a clergyinan’s son, born tn the 
year 1749, at the little village of Berkeley, in 
(;loucestershire, under the shadow of the old castle. 
At the age of stxteen he was apprenticed for five years 
to Mr. Ludlow, a surgeon and apothecary of Sodbury, 
near Bristol; and at the completion of hts apprentice- 
ship when twenty-one vears old he was sent, at his 
elder brother's expense, for two years to Dr. John 
Hunter, of London, better knowin as a naturalist than 
as a medical man, whose puptls had to devote most of 
their time to work connected with his particular 
hobby, rather than to patients. In the year 1772, 
when 23 years of age, Jenner returned to his native 
village of Berkeley, where his father was vicar, and at 
once commenced practice as surgeon and apothecary. 


“Qualifications,” in this voung man’s estimation, 
were a superfluity, and medical examinations not 
being then compulsory, he preferred profiting by the 
easy-going style of “those good old days when George 
the ‘Third was king,” so hoisted his stgnboard and 
took full advantage of that old-time latitude which 
medical students of the present day look back upow 
with envy. It was in 1792, twenty vears after com- 
imencing practice, that Jenner appears to have awoke, 
for the first time, to the advisability of obtaining a 
inedical qualification; and, as St. Andrew's University 
sold its degree in those days, he bought his M.D. for 
the modest sum of {15. 


lle had already, however, succeeded in security 
other letters after his name tliree years previously 
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the coveted title of I. R.S., thanks to the support of 
his old master John Hunter, upon the strength of an 
extraordinary paper read before the Society, concerning 
an historic cuckoo which Mr. J. Hl. Levy has wittily 
termed “The Bird that Laid the Vaccination Egg.” 
This paper contained a few commonplace facts already 
well authenticated; but the piéce de resistance con- 
sisted of a wondrous sight Jenner professed to have 
seen through a leafy thicket hedge, on June 1gth, 
1787, towards the close of the breeding season. He 
alleged that a tiny cuckoo not a day old, and there- 
fore immature and still blind, managed by skilful 
manoeuvring to get its fellow hedge-sparrow, about 
the same tender age, on to a supposed anatomical 
depression in its back with which nature (so he 
athrmed without any anatomical investigation) has 
conveniently provided the cuckoo for the first twelve 
davs of its life, and then, walking backwards with the 
fledgling as big as itself carefully poised in the 
anatomical hollow, performed the acrobatic feat of 
climbing, tail first, up the sides of the nest, and after 
reaching the top and carefully poising itself on the 
edge, waited, apparently in silent contemplation for 
a moment, and then giving a jerk toppled the hedge- 
sparrow to its doom. Stretching out its little wings 
the precocious fledgling felt all round with their tips 
to ascertain if the project were completely satisfactory, 
and then triumphantly dropped down into its nest 
again—the youthful monarch of all it surveyed. 
Truly a marvellous performance for a bird about the 
size of the egg which had hatched it but a few hours 
before! On the strength of this thrilling record, 
Jenner asked to be made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; the request was complied with in 1789, and 
lie was henceforth stamped with the water-mark of a 
scientific man.  Jenner’s latest biographer and 
apologist, Dr. Norman Moore, is constrained to admit 
that his Fellowship in the Royal Society was obtained 
by little else than fraud. 


Kividently not quite satisfied with the quality of the 
only inedical degree he possessed, Jenner applied to 
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the University of Oxford to grant him their honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine; but the authorities 
appear to have been very reluctant to bestow it upon 
this rather ordinary man--although a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He repeated his application again 
and again, and at last reaped the reward of the im- 
portunate widow ; for, in 1813, when he was 64 years 
of age, he had the satisfaction of being granted his 
request. Waxing bold in consequence, he apphed in 
the following year to the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, in the hope of securing their diploma upon 
the same easy terms; but, although he presented his 
Oxford degree as an argument in his favour, the 
authorities considered he had obtained quite enough 
“on the cheap” already; and, to their credit be it 
remembered, that throughout they sternly refused 
admittance to this creditless applicant unless he 
passed the usual examinations. The latter were not 
a. very serious matter in those days; but they were 
enough to put a stop to any further aspirations of Dr. 
Jenner in that particular direction. 


THE SourcE oF JENNER’sS INSPIRATION. 


To understand Jenner's interest in the cow-pox 
legend, it must be remembered that, for some 80 years 
prior to his startling pronouncement, the practice of 
small-pox inoculation had been in vogue. It was in- 
troduced by Lady Wortley Montagu into this country 
from ‘Turkey about the year 1721, and consisted in 
inoculating persons with small-pox matter upon the 
arm (originally over the eye, hence in oculo) so that, 
under the double delusion that all must have small- 
pox at some time in their hves, and that if they 
once had it they would never have it again, it became 
the custom to give small-pox under favourable condi- 
tions as a life-long protective against attack in the 
natural way. 


That system, held to be as infallible then as vaccina- 
tion las been considered infallible since, turned out a 
failure. Small-pox but spread the more, and the 
inedical profession was in despair at the breakdown. 
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lt was at this juncture that Edward Jenner, M.D., 
lf R.S., appeared upon the scene. 


Irom time immemorial, there had been a supersti- 
lion among the dairymaids of Gloucestershire that a 
person who had suffered from cow-pox would never 
have small-pox ; and, although frequently discredited 
by the hard facts of experience, the legend still held 
iis sway. Cow-pox consisted in an eruption which 
now and then appeared on cows’ udders at certain 
seasons of the year and was rubbed by ignorant 
milkers into huge scres. When the milkers’ hands 
were poisoned by the exudation from these sores, large 
blisters and ugly inflamed swellings and abscesses 
frequently resulted. ‘This condition, known‘as cow- 
pox, bore no more likeness to small-pox than the moon 
does to cream cheese. Jt was not to be wondered at, 
however, that it should occur to the minds of some 
that if, as the dairymaids said, cow-pox was a protec- 
lion against small-pox, they might just as well 
inoculate with cow-pox matter as with small-pox 
matter. Thus, it came to pass that a farmer, named 
Benjamin Jesty, did actually moculate with cow-pox, 
that is “‘ vaccinate,” his wife and two children in the 
year 1774, fifteen years prior to the very first time we 
hear of Jenner taking any interest at all in the sub- 
ject. 


The first intimation we have of Jenuers connection 
with cow-pox was in the year 178g—the year that he 
sot his F.R.S., when he took a drawing of a milker’s 
cow-pox vesicle to London. So far as any absolute 
historical information can be obtained, there is no 
evidence whatever that he took any further interest in 
the matter for a period of five vears, when—in 1794— 
he began to discuss the dairymaids’ cow-pox legend 
with his friends. Ile was then 45 vears of age. 


For the next two years (so it appears from his 
friend Baron’s biography) he wrote a fair number of 
letters to his friends on the subject, and talked about 
it a good deal with his professional colleagues and 
country cow-doctors, who met from time to time at 
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the local Medico-Convivial Society which disported 
itself principally at the Ship Inn. So far as the 
evidence of these men, experienced in the subject, 
was concerned, Jenner found no encouragement; one 
and all laughed at the story as an old grandmother’s 

varn, and, seeing that instance alter mietenice of the 
failure of cow-pox to protect against small-pox was 
quoted by these men, no excuse of ignorance as to the 
real facts of the case can be made for Jenner. He 
knew from those well qualified to judge that the cow- 
pox legend of the dairvmaids was an absurdity. 


How JENNER Set to Work. 


Jenner decided, however, to write a paper upon the 
subject for the Roval Society. He had had experi- 
ence as to how easily that Society could be gulled, 
and the only thing necessary to do with the dairy- 
maids’ story was to make it look sufficiently 
scientific; so the paper, which contained some desul- 
tory information about cow-pox, and narrated a few 
cases of milkers who had had cow-pox and did not 
take small-pox afterwards, was graced with a solitary 
experiment. It was in May, 1796, that Jenner re- 
peated Benjamin festys performances, and taking 
some fluid from a cow-pox vesicle on a dairymaid’s 
hand he inoculated a boy named James Phipps. 
On the 2nd of July he inoculated him with small- 
pox to test the protective properties of the cow-pox. 
The method of inoculation which Jenner cunningly 
advised to be adopted in tests was the bogus 
Suttonian method, which produced as a rule no effect 
beyond a slight local sore, and therefore afforded no 
evidence as to protection. As already mentioned, the 
paper was rejected, it was too much for the credulity 
even of the Royal Society in those days. 


But perhaps the worst feature about this paper, 
where everything was bad, was the scientific name 
which its author gave to cow-pox on the title page. 
This was the high- sounding description : 

“An inquiry into the causes and effects of the 

Variolw Vaccine, a disease discovered in some of the 
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western counties, especially Gloucestershire, and 
known by the name of Cow-pox.” 


By this brand new title of Vavriolw Vaccinw, or 
‘* Small-pox of the Cow,” Jenner deliberately intended 
to deceive both the profession and the public. The 
fact that he was acquamted with the physical 
appearances, as well as the cause and effects of cow- 
pox and small-pox respectively, 1s sufficient to remove 
all doubt as to his knowledge that there was no analogy 
whatever between the two diseases. ‘The majority of 
medical men of the present day have never seen 
either disease, and therefore are not in the same 
position to judge. Jenners object was this: Not 
being able to get away from the fixed idea of 
the value of small-pox inoculation which had 
held sway for three quarters of a century, he 
wished to persuade the profession that he was still 
continuing the old plan only with a small-pox virus 
that was harmless and non-infectious. Needless to 
say, he made no attempt in the pages of his pamphlet 
to justify the new title for cow-pox with which he 
sought to deceive his readers. It was due to this 
piece of deception beyond anything else that the 
widespread acceptance of the fantastic superstition 
among medical men was secured. 


How THE Pusniic WERE GULLED. 


As the Royal Society would have nothing to do 
with his paper, Jenner decided to publish it himself. 
Two years later—1798 in view of the fact that 
ordinary cow-pox was proved, by all who knew any- 
thing about it, to be unprotective, he launched his 
“Inquiry ’ upon the public with a new and enlight- 
ened theory, namely, that the genuine life-preserving 
fluid was not ordinary cow-pox after all, but was a 
cow-pox caused by filthy persons who had milked 
cows with dirty, unwashed hands, after attending to 
the greasy heels of horses—horse-grease-cow-pox ! 
He tried with scientific acumen, to “generate cow- 
pox from the heels of a horse”! Tle “kept a young 
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lhorse constantly in the stable and fed him with beans 
in order to make his heels swell, but to no purpose ” ! 
When, at last, he did come across some definite cases 
of horse-grease-cow-pox, he at once inoculated half- 
a-dozen children with the filthy excretion, and within 
ve weeks, without waiting to see its protective 
effect, he dashed off to London to get his paper printed. 
One child, five years old, he inoculated with horse 
sore virus direct, and he died in a workhouse of a 
raging fever soon afterwards. 


One would have thought that, as Jenner had ouly 
inade one complete experiment up to this time, 
namely, that of James Phipps (a questionable 
business) he would certainly have tested the later 
ones; but no, he escapes from that necessity by the 
simple process of bold lying, and writes: “ After the 
inany fruitless attempts to give small-pox to those 
who had had cow-pox, it did not appear necessary, 
nor was it convenient to me, to inoculate the whole 
of those who had been the subjects of these trials.” 
This is what Dr. Edward Jenner, I'ellow of the Roval 
Society, himself calls “a scientific investigation.” 


And how did he attempt to shuffle out of the hard 
facts of the cow doctors, horse-doctors and experi- 
enced surgeons who ridiculed his pretentions? It 
was by declaring that there was a genuine and a 
spurious cow-pox, that those who had suffered from 
cow-pox and did not take small-pox afterwards had 
been protected by the genuine article, but those who 
did take small-pox subsequently had been affected by 
the spurious variety ! 


The “spurious”’ variety he declared was none other 
than “spontaneous cow-pox,’ which he said “left the 
system as susceptible of the small-pox as before” : 
and yet he was never tired of quoting his one and 
only complete experiment, that of James Phipps, as 
evidence of the wondrous power of his prophylactic, 
although James Phipps had been vaccinated by him- 
self with none other than spontaneous cow-pox from 
a milkmaid’s hand. When, however, in 1807, nine 
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vears later, he was cross-examined upon the pot, he 
had to confess to his deception: and the College of 
Physicians declared in their Ofhcial Report “the 
public have been misled, as tf there was a true and a 
false cow-pox.”” No wonder they refused him their 
diploma in 1814, when they remembered the impu-: 
dent falsehood by which he had deceived both the 
profession and the public. 


Upon this bogus evidence- this absolutely shredless 
naterial— without a proof or a solitary scientific 
lact or bit of experience to rest upon, but, upon the 
other hand, surrounded by evidences of failure, 
Jenner boldly wrote the following upon page 6 of 
his Inquiry. 


“\Vhat renders the cow-pox so extremely singu- 
lar is, that the person who has been thus affected is 
for ever after secure from the infection of small- 
pox ; neither exposure to the variolous effluvia, nor 
the insertion of the matter into the skin producing 
this distemper. 


THe Triumpi oF SpuRtous Cow-pox. 


But upon all hands _ horse-grease-cow-pox was 
denounced. Neither the profession nor the public 
would have anything to do with it. Jenner was 
advised by one stalwart friend: “lor God's sake 
take the horse out or youll wreck the whole 
business.’ So when Jenner had no more lymph and 
was not clever enough to continue a strain of his 
own, and he saw that the public was in no humour 
to patronize horse-grease, lhe fell back upon 
spontaneous cow-pox which Woodville had taken 
from a diseased cow at a farm in Gray's Inn Road, 
London, and this became the universal source of 
vaccine Ivmpl1. 


It was not to be wondered at that Jenner promptly 
brought out another pamphlet in the following 
year- April, 179g--in which he talks loftily about 
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spurious cow-pox, but very gently Ee the horse- 
grease theory with a few words (in fact the horse- 
grease variety appeared to be included in the 
“spurious” list), and when, at the close of the samc 
vear, he brought out another pamphlet on_ the 
subject, horse-grease-cow-pox had vanished! ‘Phere 
is still a great deal about “spurious cow-pox”’ and 
the necessity of having “genuine,” but alas! Dr. 
Jenner forgot to say whére the genuine cow-pox 
could be found. 


Jenner kept up the cry of “Spurious Cow-pox ” 
with unremitting zeal, although he was all the while 
using “ spurious” COW-pOx supplied to him from 
London. At last there was a great outcry for a clear 
definition and distinction between ‘“ genuine” and 
“spurious. Jenner promised to supply sone “ ac- 
curate and very beautiful plates” so that the world 
might see the difference for themselves-—that was m1 
1801, and he lived for 22 years after— but alas! alas! 
whetlicr those “‘ accurate and very beautiful plates” 
ever went into the printing office or not, one thing ts 
certain, they never came out! 


Thus Jenner liad succeeded so far, by two menda- 
cious tricks, in bamboozling the public, one by dubbing 
cow-pox “small-pox of the cow,’ and tle other by 
spreading broadcast the warning word “spurious, 
without giving anv indication, after the lorse-grease 
theory failed, as to its pathology. [*ailures crowded 
in full and fast, but the magic word “ spurious” kept 
everybody at bay. 


At last Vaccination caught ou. ‘The medical pro- 
fession, bothered to death by the untoward vagaries 
accompanying inoculation with small- -pOxX virus, 
readily adopted cow-pox virus instead. It was only 
the change of one superstition for another running 
along the same lines. The new sensation gave the 
opportunity for copious advertisement, and the public 
began to rush to their respective doctors to share in 
the benefits of the charm. Rovalty graciously 
patronized the novelty, and everybody w ated to be 
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first in proclaiming its virtues. One London doctor 
by the name of Ring even got up a great testimonial 
to its virtues and canvassed all the leading [ondon 
doctors of the day for their signatures, and published 
an advertisement in the clnef daily paper on July 
19th, 1800, as follows: 


“We think it our duty to declare our opimion, 
that those persons who have had the cow-pox are 
perfectly secure from the infection of small-pox. 
We also declare that the moculated cow-pox is a 
much milder and safer disease than the inoculated 
small-pox.”’ 


Where is there a doctor with a reputation to lose 
who would sign such an advertisement to-day ? 


JENNER 'S PARLIAMENTARY APPEAL. 


‘The moment had arrived for Jenner's coup dctat. 
Bold, resourceful, cunning, greedy, ambitious, and 
untruthful as his whole history shows him to be, he 
was not slow to take advantage of the tide wlnch 
had turned in his favour, or of the patronage with 
which he was favoured by those who knew nothing 
of the subject beyond the sophistries with which he 
had supplied them. On March 17th, 1802, the great 
man presented a petition to Parliament praying that 
he should be rewarded for his discovery, in which he 
had already shown his sublime faith by inoculating 
his own child. with cow-pox? No, it was im 17499. 
at the very time when his Inquiry was being scattered 
through the country, with its “ ever after secure ~ and 
iis artful attempts at whittling away the facts of 
ugly cow-pox chancres, that Edward Jenner, M.D.. 
F.R.S., the new apostle of Vaccination, imoculated 
his own son with small-pex! In 1789, when lhe 
took the drawing of the cow-pox vesicle to |ondon, 
he had “ gone one better,” for he vaccinated his first- 
born, Edward, not with cow-pox, nor with lorse- 
srease, nor with horse-grease cow-pox, but willie 
chicken-pox ! 








Parliament appoited a Committee to consider lus 
claims. “The Committee, as its interesting constitu- 
tion shows, was a packed one. The Chairman was a 
squire in Jenner's county. The witnesses were, for 
the most part, apologists for the new practice, and 
were as dogmatic and as evasive and elusive as were 
the witnesses who appeared on behalf of the modern 
vivisection craze before the recent Royal Commis- 
sion ; and the few independent witnesses were brow- 
beaten and insulted just as anti-vivisection witnesses 
have been. Of course, the recommendation was 
satisfactory, the Committee even entered upon the 
questionable field of prophecy: ‘‘ As soon as the New 
Inoculation becomes universal it must absolutely 
extinguish one of the most destructive disorders by 
which the human race has been visited.” But what 
the ‘New Inoculation” was, was not defined. 
Horse-grease-cow-pox—the “genuine” article, was 
not referred to; the Committee appears to have got 
no larther than the pathology of the dairymaids. It 
did not occur to them to ask if, as Jenner himself 
confessed, an attack of cow-pox (2.e., “small-pox of 
the cow ”) would not protect against another attack 
of cow-pox, how it was that it could protect against 
real small-pox? It was enough to know on Jenner’s 
dictum and the evidence of interested officials, that a 
person once cow-poxed was “ever after secure.’ Had 
these self appointed seers lived to the close of the 
century they would have learned to their chagrin that 
the more cow-pox flourished the more small-pox 
spread, and that small-pox only began to decline in 
proportion as cow-pox fell into discredit. Ten 
thousand pounds were granted tlie ‘‘ never-to-be- 
forgotten,” and five years later when Jenner com- 
plained that other people were getting the pull out of 
his invention, and that he was involved in serious 
pecumary difficulties, he was granted another twenty 
thousand pounds in addition. 


The terms of the petition which Jenner laid 
before Parhament ran as follows: 


“That your petitioner has discovered that a 
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disease which occasionally exists in a particular 
form among cattle, known by the name of cow-pox, 
admits of being moculated on the frame with the 
most perfect ease and safetv, and is attended with 
the smgularly beneficial effect of rendering through 
life the person so inoculated perfectly secure from 
the infection of small-pox.” 


This “reward” was a better advertisement for 
Jenner’s quackery than any gold medal that Pears 
ever obtained for his soap or any manceuvre that 
Beecham ever adopted for the sale of lis pills. The 
payment for working the nostrum by public rates 
followed as a matter of course. The Government 
were bound to recognize the precious article for which 
they had patd such a price. 


The creation of an army of officials with lucrative 
appointments and bonuses and fees came closely upon 
its heels, until it has become a great vested interest, 
fostered in every way possible by the interested 
medical bureaucrats at the local Government Board. 
But for this, the miserable superstition would have 
been long ago forgotten. And yet, with all the com- 
pulsion, the persecution, the imprisonment, during the 
last half century, no Government has vet defined whiat 
‘“eenuine vaccine” is, and no one dares to say. ‘The 
chicanery of the medical shuffler who “discovered ”’ 
the mysterious “ protective’ appears to have attached 
itself, like an evil spirit, to the whole svstem. 


JENNER’S CLOSING YEARS. 


(ne of the latest records of Jenner’s cunning in the 
presence of disaster was whens imeiaii, lic was Cabed 
to attend the Hon. Robert Grosvenor, son of Ear] 


Grosvenor, ten years of age, who was suffering from - 


confluent small-pox, although vaccinated by Jenner 
himself in infancy. It was then that he modified his 
“ever after secure’ by which he had _ filched Ins 
£30,000, and invented the specious plea that Vaccina- 
tion had saved his patient’s life! This plea of 
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‘modified small-pox ”’ has been the plausible excuse 
in thousands of similar disasters since. 


Epidemics of small-pox came and went as heretofore 
with utter indifference to the cow-pox creed. Grow- 
ing discontent, except among medical officials with 
lucrative positions, was manifested on all hands, and 
the closing vears of Jenner's life were years of nuisery, 
as instances of the failure of the vaccine fetish to ward 
off or even modify small-pox increased and crowded 
around him. ‘lhe excuses he so glibly provided to 
meet emergencies failed to dispel the gathering clouds 
of discontent and annoyance expressed upon every 
hand. “Never was | involved in so many _ per- 
plexities’ wrote the disconsolate man to his friend 
Gardner on Jan. 23rd, 1823; and, within two days of 
that last recorded sentence, he passed suddenly away. 
The pernicious system was only saved from absolute 
disaster at last, by the agitation on the part of a few 
energetic medical men to charge failures at the door 
of the small-pox inoculators and to get vaccination 
recognized as a great State industry. The steady 
course of discredit which Jenner underwent during the 
last 20 years of his life had left him with but few 
friends to mourn his loss and with but little interest 
for the preservation of his memory. Westminster 
Abbey refused to open its portals to his remains, and 
he was interred in the parish church of his native 
village. Parliament was approached for the bestowal 
of a grant for a monument, but the proposal was un- 
heeded. Baron, his biographer, started a subscription, 
but had very little encouragement. The onlv public 
bodies which would contribute anything were the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh ; 
the first gave £50, the latter (10. With great 
difficulty enough was scraped together at last to get a 
statue erected in Gloucester Cathedral. It was not 
the popular will which raised the monument; and, 
just as his statue was long ago removed from Trafalgar 
Square to a corner in Kensington Gardens, so the time 
will arive when the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 
Cathedral will come to know Jenner, and his 
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monument will be removed to make room for that of 
a more honourable man. 


_[ am quite cognizant of the saying De mortuis nil 
nist bonum: but there are times when, in the interest 
of truth and righteousness, as well as of the plivsica] 
and ioral well-being of the people, it becomes 
necessary to strip off the mantle which covers the 
weaknesses and faults of the dead, that their real 
character may be seen. 
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HOW CALF LYMPH IS MANUFACTURED. 


See Illustration on Second Page of Cover. 


A calf is strapped down to a table, its abdomen shaved, about 
one hundred incisions, each about an inch long, are made, and cow- 
pox matter, or small-pox matter, or what not, dropped on and 
rubbed into each cut. The calf is then released and tied up for six 
days, with its head fixed so that it cannot lick the maturating and 
irritating sores. At the end of that time it is strapped again on the 
table. The hundred odd crusts are first removed separately with a 
lancet, each vesicle is separately clamped, its contents scraped out, 
and ‘the resulting mixture of lymph, epithelial tissue and blood, is 
transferred to a small nickel crucible . . . . and an equal 
quantity of glycerine is added.” 
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